ALLENBY IN EGYPT
The grievances of the Effendi class were mainly the
usual result of a European system of education on the
Oriental mind, which is apt to absorb learning quickly
but superficially without the stability of character that
learning should bring.   The system produced a growing
class of would-be Government officials or lawyers; and
as the supply of both considerably outran demand, the
disappointed  ones turned  to politics,  journalism,  and
agitation.    Their  simple   creed   was   that   the   British
administration, which had caused the education to be
provided,   should   have   provided   also   safe   and   easy
occupation for the educated.    Consequently every post
in the Government held by a British official appeared an
infringement of their rights; and it has to be admitted
that during the war the quality of the British officials
had deteriorated (many of the best having gone to fight),
while the quantity had been growing for some years
before the war, to the exasperation of the Egyptians.
From their point of view British help had declined, while
British interference had increased.
The grievances of the fellahin were simpler and more
material.   The demands of the Army, during the progress
of its campaigns, for labour, animals, and feeding-stuffs
had grown beyond the point at which they could be
supplied by voluntary effort.   The military had brought
pressure to bear on the Egyptian Government to fulfil
its demands, which in the end had been met by the
crudest form of impressment in the villages.    Men had
been conscripted against their will for the Labour Corps;
their animals  and  crops  seized;   and   even  sometimes
money extracted from them under the guise of sub-
scriptions to the Red Cross. As usual in such oppressions,
the burden fell heaviest on the poorest and least pro-
tected. Neither the Army nor the British officials realized
the injustices which were being practised in their name;
but in the eyes of the fellahin they were naturally held
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